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THE    STRATULAX    SCENES    IX    PLAUTUS' 

Truculentu^ 

By  Edwix  W.  F.\y 

Prefatory  Note:  In  the  transcription  of  Greek  words 
small  caps  sometimes  stand  for  unaccented  longs;  a,  e,  etc.,  re- 
present acute  longs  (but  occasionally  orave  shorts).  In  Latin 
words  the  circumflex  sometimes  does  duty  for  the  scroll  (as 
over  n)  ;  and  a  raised  vowel  is  short  or  shortened.  Inserted 
letters  etc.,  are  enclosed  between  ''slants"—/  /. 

The  RudfHs  imralUl  iviHi  the  first  scene 

1.  The  strikino-  i-osemblance  in  action  and  misc-en-scene  be- 
tween Rudens  II,  iv  (414  sq.)  and  Truculcnfus  II,  ii  (256  sq.) 
has  not,  I  believe,  been  adduced  as  a  means  of  interpretinf^  the 
Tiruculenfus  passage  more  precisely.  In  the  Eudcns,  Ampelisca, 
a  mereirix^  armed  with  a  water  jucr,  knocks  violently  on  the 
door  of  Daemones,  whose  manservant,  Sceparnio,  opens  to  her 
with  the  words: 

414  quis  est  qui  nostris  tarn  proterve  foribus  facit  iniuriam? 
Ampelisca  answers  witli 

415  ego  sum  (c'est  moi). 

The  cross  old  man  (see  Act  I,  sc.  ii)  immediately  hegins  to  ogle 
her  with  the  w^ords: 

hem!  quid  hoc  boni  est?  eu  edepol  specie  lepida  mulierem ! 
Later,   in  vs.   428    (431),   the  dialoofue   continues: 

428  quid  nunc  uis?  Am.  sapienti  ornatus  quid  uelim  in- 
dicium facit. 

429.  ^c,  mens  quoque  hie  sapienti  ornatus  quid  uelim  in- 
dicium facit. 

The  commentators  (v.  e.  g.  Fssing  r?^/  loc.)  have  realized  that 
in  vs.  429  mens  ornatus  intimates  a  phallus;  cf.  Skutsch,  Kleine 
Schriften,  1Q3 :  fcdilte  der  vers  432  des  Rudens,  so  wiirden  wir 
nichts  davon  wissen  dasz  der  phallus  zum  kostiim  des  schau- 
spieler\s  der  nca  gehoren  konnte. 

[1.55] 
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Not  a  phallus,   hut  the  sera  or  patibuluni  in   the  Rudens. 

2.  That  a  phallus  actually  belonged  to  Sceparnio's  costume 
seems  to  me  violently  unlikely.  Hut  he  miiiht,  with  great  dra- 
matic propriety,  have  come  out  of  the  door  with  an  object  suitable 
for  the  o-esticulation  of  a  phallus.  lie  had  opened  the  door  to 
violent  knocking  and  we  might  even  expect  him  to  step  forth 
holding  in  his  hand  the  doorbar,  the  sera  (mochlos)  or  the 
pessulus   (bdlanos).     The  identical  situation   recurs  in  the  Ful- 

lones  of  Titinius: 

si    quisquam    hodie    praeter    banc    posticum    nostrum    pepulerit 

patibulo  hoe  ei  caput  ditfringam, 

a  passage  explained  as  follows  by  Nonius  (582,  15), 

patibulum,  sera  qua  ostia  obcluduntur;  quod  hac  remota  valvae 

pateant. 

What  the  sera  was  like  and  its  suitability  for  phallic  play 
comes  clearly  to  light  in  Paulus-Festus  28,  27:  serae  .  .  .  . 
defixae  postibus,  (juemadmodum  ea  ({uae  terrae  inserunt.  With 
the  sera"^  or  pessulus;'  with  anything  of  that  shape,^'  the  actor 
might  easily,  by  a  gesture,  by  a  leer,  by  a  pause  or  an  intonation, 
have  intimated  a  phallus.*  Thus  with  an  excellent  economy  of 
stage  properties  and  with  due  realism  the  playwright  would 
have  got  his  effect,  availing  himself  at  the  same  time  of  a  motif  of 
horseplay  supplied  to  the  kaine  (Xew  Comedy)  from  the  archaia 
(Old  Comedy). 


^Serra  in  the  sense  of  "siake"  seems  also  to  be  used  by  Cato,  de  re 
mil.  ap.  Festu7n.  466,  30:  sin  forte  opus  sit  cuneo,  aut  globo,  aut  for- 
cipe,  aut  turribus,  aut  serra,  uti  adoriare.  As  for  the  double  rr  of 
serra,  Groeber  in  Archiv,  V,  467  has  abundantly  demonstrated  this 
rustic  form,  and  it  ought  to  be  restored  in  Silius.  Pun.  13,752,  obices 
munimina  scr/r/a /e/,  Ci.  muuimina  portae  in  Ovid,  Am.  1,  6,  29. 

'Cf.  pdssalos  defined  by  posthv.;  and  Lat.  palus  as  used  by  Horace  in 

o.   1,   8,   5. 

•This    metaphor    is    of    unlimited   vadidity,   cf.    e.    g.   Eng.    yard   and 

even  trolley. 

^In  Trunculentus  351,  (fores)  quae  obsorbent  quicquid  uenit  intra 
pessulos,  a  pause  before  pessulos  would  make  it  mean  quasi  "mentulas" 
(as  Pompeius  was  named  Sopio  or  Ropio,  v.  Friedrich  ad  Catull.  37,  9). 
Note  that  pessulos  is  here  the  last  word  in  a  scene;  cf.  commercium 
"liaiBon",  spoken  by  the  same  Diniarchus  (§3)  as  the  last  word  of  I,  i. 
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Inverted  character  of  the  first  Stratulax  scene 

3.  In  the  tirst  Stratulax  scene  Astaphium,  an  ancilla  mere- 
tricis,  already  proclaimed  to  the  audience  as  Diniarchus'  dis- 
carded mistress-'  (§  2,  fn.;  §  5),  knocks  violently  at  a  door  which 
would  be  opened  to  her  she  knew  by  a  very  cross  and  surly 
doorkeeper  (odiarius),  who  hated  her  and  all  her  sort  (vss. 
250  sq.),  but  she  braved  herself  to  the  effort  with  these  words: 

254     sed  fores  quiccpiid  est   futurum  feriam. 
Stratulax   (§20),  the  Truculent,  opens  to  her,  crying  out, 

256  quis  illic  est  qui  tam  pruterue  nostras  aedis  arietat  ? 
Astaphium  replies. 

257  ego  sum,  respice  ad  me. 

It  is  (piite  important  for  her  to  reach  his  young  master  and, 
with  an  inversion  of  the  Kudens  situation,  she  tries  to  cajole 
Stratulax:  given  a  mcretrix  and  an  ostiarius,  the  Plautine  audi- 
ence doubtless  sat  expectant  of  phallic  play.  But  now^  Asta- 
phium's  pretty  spcTches  are  of  no  avail,  and  Stratulax  kept 
jawing  and  sawing  back  at  hei*  till  she  cried  out: 

262  comprime  sis  iram.^  *S7.  meam  (piidem  herele  tu,  quae 
solita's,  comprime. 

263  inpudens,  quae  per  ridicuhmi  rustico  suades  stuprum ! 
264"^     As.  iram  dixi :  ut  excepisti,  demsisti  unam  litteram 
265     nimi^  (piidem  h^c  tiu/n/cu/s/  lentus.     St.  pergin  male 

loqui,  mulier,  mihi? 

266**     As.  ((uid  tibi  ego  male  dico?    St.  quia  enhn  me  truncum 

lentum  nominas. 

Sacerdos^  citation  of  vs.  262. 

4.  Verse  262  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  grammarians, 
and  Sacerdos  {ca.  275-800  A.  D.)  cited  the  three  first  words, 
along  with  innoeent  instances  of  arrecti  and  testes,  as  an  ex- 

•This    makes    it    clear    why,    later    on    (vs.    325),    Astaphium    called 
Diniarchus   her  abomination   (odium). 
•See  correction  of  text  in  §12  sq. 

'Correction  of  vs.  264  in §§15-16;   of  vs.  265-266  in  §17. 
•Note  the  change  to  iambic  rhythm  and  see  Lindsay's  note  ad  loc. 
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ample  of  aeschrologia:  "est  verbonim  tiirpitiido,  non  intelleetiis, 
*'eomprime"^  sis  iram"  (Kcil,  GL.  VI,  453,  19)  ...  .  per  cacem- 
phatoii,  lit  est  ilhid  Plaiitiniiiii  "comprime  sis  iram";  nam 
rem  tiirpem  soiiat  iitpote  a  meretricis  ancilla  dicta  oratio''  {ib. 
461,  25).  That  voniprime  was  the  ugly  word  in  this  citation  is 
generally  assumed  but,  if  we  note  Horace,  S.  1,  2,  71,  Sacerdos 
may  just  as  well  have  had  inun  in  his  mind.  Or  the  abbreviated 
citation  bears  the  character  of  the  whole  line  and  the  alleged 
ugliness  really  lies  further  on  in  the  retort  of  Stratulax,  where- 
in even  the  pale  word  solita,  if  the  least  intoned  in  utterance, 
was  suggestive  of  lewdness;  while  the  words  meani  ....  corn- 
prime  are,  as  we  shall  have  to  see  (§13),  highly  indecent. 

Error  in  text  and  current  interpretation  of  vs.  262 


5.  It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  vs.  264  that  the  equivoque 
in  vs.  262  consisted  in  using  two  words  reasonably  identical  in 
sound,  the  one  of  which  contained  a  letter  less  than  the  other. 
Accordingly,  iram  has  been  spelt  as  /e/iram  (ev=e,  or  close  ei) 
and  (m)cam  altered  to  c/r/aiil,  To  me  the  words  eram  cojh- 
prime,  as  addressed  to  Astaphium,  seem  worse  than  pointless, 
however  Plautine  aliquem  comprime^  spoken  of  master  and  man 
(but  not  conversely),  would  have  seemed  (v.  exx.  ap.  Thcs.  LL. 
Ill,  2159,  66  sq.).  To  the  discarded  mistress  of  Diniarchus  (see 
his  boast  in  vs.  94,  cum  ea  ([uoque  etiam  mihi  fuit  commercium) 
tarn  comprime  (quam  solita's)  would  have  point,  if  referring  to 
a  baubon  (cf.  Meister,  Iferond.  6,  19  and  p.  859);  and  the 
grossly  insulting  mcam  comprime  (§13)  is  a  retort  of  great 
point;  but  a  reference  in  cam  to  Phronesium,  Astaphium 's  mis- 
tress, seems  ([uite  absurd.  Even  the  converse  taunt  against 
Phronesium  would  be  excluded,  for  that  }neretrix  was  other- 
wise fully  engaged. 

Harking  baik  to  §o 

6.  At  a  Plautine  play,  when  an  ancilla  meretricis  had  sum- 
moned to  the  door  a  surly  old  ostiarius,  the  audience  undoubt- 


•Ms.  reprimc,  which  may  be  right,  §12. 
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edly  sat  expectant  of  phallic  play.  But  in  our  scene  the  comic 
poet  attains  to  uproarious  mirth  by  letting  the  ostiarius  repulse — 
and  that  with  phallic  gesticulation — the  advances  of  the  ancilla 
meretricis.  To  Astaphium  it  was  most  important  to  get  past 
the  ostiarius,  Stratulax,  in  hopes  of  effecting  a  rencounter  wdth 
Strabnx,  his  younur  master,  to  whom  the  old  servant  played  as 
it  were  the  part  of  chaperon.  To  seieure  her  end  she  was  ready 
to  make  Stratulax  any  advances.  To  the  audience,  her  discom- 
fiture must  have  aff'orded  a  situation  very  rare  in  the  nea 
(kaine)  or  in  life,  one  of  the  inverted  situations  that  overwhelm 
with  surprise  and  produce  boisterous  glee. 

The  contra  scene,  Truculenfus,  III,  ii 

7.  The  proof  that  our  scene  has  the  inverted  situation  just 
described  is  furnished  later  on  by  a  contra-scene  (III,  ii),  in 
which  Stratulax  cuts  the  usual  figure  by  beginning  to  ogle 
Astaphium.  By  a  review  of  the  countersteene  we  shall  put  our- 
selves into  a  position  to  understand  the  original  scene  and  shall 
learn  how  to  correct  its  text  where  the  actors  and  grammarians 
went  astray.  Be  it  here  remembered  that  our  play  owes  its 
name  of  Triiculeutus  to  the  violent  character  of  Stratulax  (§26)  ; 
and  entirely  owes  its  individuality  to  his  two  appearances  upon 
the  .stage.  In  his  fii'st  appearance  he  shares  in  a  dialogue  of 
but  66  lines;  in  his  second,  of  but  33.^^  We  are  accordingly 
justified  in  expecting  to  find  these  brief  scenes  crammed  full  of 
significance  and  overflowing  with  verbal  quip. 


Analysis  of  the  contrascene 

8.  In  the  counterscene,  in  his  very  first  remark  to  Asta- 
nhium  (673),  Stratulax  disavows  his  former  fierceness;  in  the 
next  (675),  he  offers  to  kiss  her;  next,"  he  professes  an  entire 
change  of  character. 


^•It  Is  very  curious — but  perhaps  not  significant — that,  in  the  P  Mss. 
of  Plautus,  these  scenes,  exclusive  of  the  sceneheads.  would  have  filled, 
the  one  precisely  two  pages,  the  other  an  even  page  of  the  manuscript. 

"Cf.  also,  673  nimio  minus  saeuos  iam  sum.  Astaphium.  quam  fui, 
674  iam   non  sum  tru/n/cu/s/  lentus:    noli  metuere. 
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677  noiios  onmis  mores  habeo,  ueteres  perdidi. 

678  uel   aniarc    possum    ucl    iam   scortum   ducere. 

In  \>.  678  we  must  attaeh  every  importance  to  the  words 
poy.-^u.Si  and  /^7/)/,  ('siuH'ially  as,  in  her  answer,  Astaphium  re- 
mains a  little  unionvinced, 

679  Icpide  moeastor  nuntias:  sed  die  mihi 

680  habenft] — .'     St.  paxillum^-  te  fortasse  dicere? 

That  in  680  Astaphium  hesitated  to  complete  her  outrageous 
question,  designed  to  probe  the  new  powers  alleged  by  Stratu- 
lax  in  678,  is  most  likely,  though  it  is  possible  that  here,  as  in 
the  corresponding  ver>e  of  the  original  s'^ene  (262),  Stratulax 
rudely  interrupted.  The  motive  of  his  interruption  would 
have  been  to  counter,  by  means  of  fe  fortasse  diceref,  on  As- 
taphium *s  corrective  dLri  m  vs.  264.     Note  Astaphium 's  reply 
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'For  paxiUum  te  the  Mss.  read  parasitumet.  The  sense  of  paxillum  is 
the  sense  of  pal  us  as  cited  in  §2,  fn.  Schoell  first  corrected  {editio  maior. 
p.  108)  to  peculhnn  te :  afterwards  {ed.  minor  VII,  p.  xiii)  to  pars  si 
tumet.  wherein  si  is  bad  Latin.  Either  correction  is  tantamount  in 
sense  to  paxilluvi,  as  the  whole  point  of  the  lines  is  to  render  proof 
that  Stratulax  has  passed  out  of  his  amorous  lentitude  (§9).  Palaeo- 
graphically,  parasxtum  would  easily  arise  from  paxillum  (or  even 
pasiUum,  cf.  the  spellings  of  pauxiVum  in  §  9  fn.),  spelt  pacsilum.  as. 
in  Vergil  G.  4.  199,  nee  sihvs  is  written  for  nexibus  (see  Havet,  Manuel 
de  Critique  Verhale.  §1061).  With  the  riddlesome  pacsilum  before  his 
eyes,  the  scribe  guessed  par /a/ sit  um.  Cf.  on  C/R  Persa,  594.  where 
TLLEDORTUS  stnnds  in  A  for  ille  doctus;  Merc.  59,  where  conuirium 
in  the  P  :\l«s. — B's  coniurium,  in  spite  of  a  recent  mistaken  defense. 
is  worthless — is  for  conuicium :  True.  104,  where  B  reads  fector'  for 
farUyr{r<^^,  This  change  from  C  to  R  may  have  gone  through  P  (cf. 
Havet.  op.  cit.  §§6^7.  609). — Besides  paxillum  te  a  number  of  other 
good  ductus  emendations  fcr  parasitumet  present  themselves:  (1) 
prurituyn  te.  See  usage  of  prurio  and  perprurisco  in  the  closing  scene 
of  the  Siticlius:  en  the  a/u  confusion  in  Caroline  minuscules,  Alcuin 
as  cited  by  Lindsay,  Latin  Textual  Emendation  pp.  83-84;  Havet,  §6; 
fcr  s/r  cf.  Cure.  318.  Os  amarum  fcr  Oramarum;  Mo.  28,  srmet  for 
ron  et.  Havet  (621)  pronounces  this  a  characteristic  confusion.  (2) 
pardJysin  te  (or  liah^n :  paralysis  te^et  te?),  with  paralysis  used  as  in 
Petronius,  §  129  sq.  We  further  ha\re.  scanning  Jxahen.  (3)  pars  tumet 
/mi,  t  '• :  (1)  pdrastatam  te  ip.='testiculum')  :  (5)  seram  tume/ntS/ 
t/e/  (sera  as  in  §  2);  (6^  paresis  tenet  me  te  (for  paresis  cf.  paretois 
.  .  mclesi,  Anth.  Pal  V,  55,  a  century  before  Plautus. 
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681     intellcxisti  lepide  quid  ego  dicerem, 
("what  I  was  to  say,  meant  to  say,"  cf.  §  16).     Whichever  cor- 
rection we  accept  for  parasitumet  the  whole  context  insists  on 
the  fai't  of  Stratulax 's  renewed  or  released  virility. 

Stratulax'   new-won  urbanity;  caullator=paxilli  lator 


9.  In  his  next  speech,  countering  Astaphium 's  taunt  of  rus- 
ticity {rus  merum,  269),  Stratulax  asserts  his  new-won  urban- 
ity (and  wit). 

682  St,  hens  tu.  iam  postquam  in  urbem  crebro  commeo 

683  dicax  sum  faetus:  iam  sum  cau[il] lator  probus. 
Q^-\:     As.  quid  id  est,  amabo  .^  i.staec  ridicularia. 

685  eauillationes  uis,  opinor,  dieere/?/.^^ 

Here  the  equivoque  lies  in  ra^illator,  long  since  correctly  ex- 
plained as  a  humorous  formation  based  on  caulis/caida 
(colisicola,  ef.  colicula)  "mentula,"  so  that  cauIlator'^^=q\msi 
**mentulatus."  This  definition  is  certified  by  the  hitherto  mis- 
understood, or  only  half -understood,   retort  in 

686  St.  ita,  ut  pafulxillum  differt  a  cauillibus 

Well,  about  as  a — peg  differs  from  a  ga-g-gabbage. 

Here  paxillum>^  not  only  vindicates  paxiUum  in  680,  but  serves 
as  a  throwback  to  the  se(r)ra  or  pessulns  of  the  original  scene 
(§§  2  sq.). 

687  As.  sequere  intro  amabo,  mea  uoluptas[t].  St.  tene  hoc 
tibi! 

Here  hoc  is  precisely  the  paxillum  of  vs.  686. 


"Countering  te  fortasse  diceref  in  680. 

"Probably  not  a  genuine  compound  cauli-lator  (i.  e.  "paxilli  lator"), 
thugh  peculator  is,  I  take  it,  due  to  symphysis,  with  haplology,  of 
pecw[Z/]   lator. 

"The  copyists  of  P  and  the  P  precursors  pronounced  pauxillum  as 
paxillum:  cf.  the  glosses  paxillum  mensura  est  modica  uel  palus  qui 
in  pariete  figitur;  pasillum  parvum.  It  follows  that  geniane  paxillum, 
especially  when  contiguous  to  differt  (cf.  paulum  differt,  etc.),  might 
contrariwise  be  transcribed  pauxillum.  For  the  neuter  form  of  the 
glossic  word  note  that  Viirro  ap.  Konium  219,  19  uses  palum. 
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The  quip  on  (ar)mbo 

V, 

10.  Stratiilax    continues : 

6SS     rabonem  habcto,  uti  moeum  hane  noctem  sies. 

689  As.  peril,  "nibonem,"  <inani  esse  dieam  hane  beluam? 

690  (juin    In    airaboiieni    (licislt]?       St.    "ar''    faeio   liicri, 
ut   Praenestinis  •(•on*';)"  est  eiconia. 

The  ellipsis  (proeope)  of  ar  is  meant  to  counter  on  Astaphium's 
quip  on  double  rr  in  vs.  264  i^§  15-16). 

Return  to  the  original  scene  (IT,  ii) 

11.  So  much  for  the  phallic  play  and  Stratulax'  renewed 
virility  in  the  counterscene.  Let  us  return  to  the  original 
scene,  where  Stratulax  ha.s  come  to  the  door,  armed  (ex  hiipo- 
thesi)  with  th^^  sera  f§  2).  He  has  scorned  Astaphium's  ad- 
vances, which  were  verlially  timid  and,  as  she  always  seems, 
decent,  perhai)s  even  restraiiu'd,  in  gesticulation.  But  what- 
ever she  said  he  kept  retorting,  by  way  of  jawing  and  sawing, 
till  she  cried  out 

262     reprime   (Sacerdos)  sis  iram,  etc. — corrected 

12.  The  words  sis  iram  (A  reads  COMPRlMEStlSIRAM) 
are  profoundly,  however  simply,  corrupt,  even  thnigh  they 
seem  to  make  an  obvious  and  quite  appropriate  sense.  But  it  is 
hard  to  see— a  point,  it  would  s»  cm,  that  the  editors  have  never 
even  raised— how,  instead  of  SISIRA.M  the  P  Mss.  came  to 
read  sjiero  (Si,<y(>).  As  reiiards  reprime  or  comprime,  I  had 
almost  as  lief  retain  the  one  as  the  other,  but  incline  to  reprime 
(1)  because  reprime  seems  lia])le  to  assimilation  to  the  cam- 
prime  of  the  retort:  and  (2)  because  the  Greek  original,  as  will 
appear  later  f§  l:^).  scorns  to  have  had  anischc  retorted  by  an 
techou.  For  spero  1  read  .s7'r/*a>/i.^="obiurgationem,"  as  found 
in  the  loeuticn  serram  ducere  (Varro,  r.  r.  3,  6,  1,  Fircellius, 
qui_tecum  duceret  sen-am:  Sat.  Menipp,  329,  cum  portitore  ser- 
ram duxe).  Ill  the  P  precursors,  thanks  to  a  copyist's  partial 
isolation  of  se  as  a  word,  serram  would  have  been  transcribed 
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as   seprdy^"^   and   afterwards   made   into   the   word   spero.^"     In 
the    A    and    Sacerdos'    tradition,    SISJRAM    originated    from 


SER(R)AM,  glossed  as. 


tram 
ieram 


;  or  quite  independently,  the 


copyists,  to  whom  se(r)ram  was  a  hopeless  riddle,  got  it  down 
with  dittography  as  SISIRAM.'*^  It  is  to  the  reading  siram  (for 
serram)  in  the  grammatical  tradition  prior  to  Sacerdos  that  we 
owe  the  gloss  sira,  saurd,^^  td\aidoion;  though  seirdy  "rope''  may, 
like  schoinion  (§  17),  have  been  derisively  used  for  "mentula." 


"On  P/R  (see  also  §  8  fn.;  cf.  Lindsay,  TE.  p.  87;  Havet,  1.  c.  §  609 
(§§582,  808).  For  inscriptioiial  confusion  of  P/R  see  Schneider,  dial. 
lat.  prise,  p.  129. 

"On  o  for  a  in  the  Truculentus  Mss.  see  e.  g.  the  transcriptions  of 
the  name  of  Stratophanes  in  §22,  below.  In  the  scenehead  of  Trinummus 
II,  ii  A  reads  FILTA  for  PHILTO.  On  ~a  and  — o  cf.  also  curo/ciira 
in  Horace,  C.  1,  38,  6.  In  the  inversion  of  seprd  to  spero  the  inter- 
changeability  of  P  with  E  may  have  played  a  part,  cf.  Mo.  967,  where 
[a]nicHus  replaces  amplius  in  the  P  Mss.;   and  see  AJPli.  31,  84 

"aThere  is  no  limit  to  the  palaecgraphic  intcrchangeability  of  E  with 
I.  What  Varro  remarks  ( /.  7.  9,  §  105  sq.)  about  the  liability  of  the 
copyists  to  confound  the  terminations  E  and  1  applies  equally  well 
to  the  transcription  of  E  and  1  in  any  rare  or  recondite  word;  and 
editors  who  correct  Varro's  lavarc/i  (in  True.  323)  to  lavere  have 
simply  never  read  their  Varrc;.  Dittography  in  manuscripts  is  as  little 
subject  to  limitation  as  the  E/I  shift.  Thus  in  True.  380  A  reads 
DUMUIUIXI  for  dum  uixi;  and  in  257  the  P  Mss.  read  tetihi  for  tibi. 
For  dittography  in  inscriptions,  scarcely  less  common  than  in  manu- 
scripts, see  no's  2  and  72  in  Diehl's  Altlateiuische  Inschriiten. 

"On  saiira  "lizard,"  whence  "mentula,"  see  Ileraeus  in  Archiv.  12, 
266.  But  Heraeus  goes  too  far  in  explaining  purpurilJa  as  anything 
but  a  scribes'  fault  (P/T)  for  turturilla:  cf.  for  P/T  Mo.  842,  where  B 
reads  trctium  lor  pretium;  i^.  87,  MULPA  (in  A)  for  multa:  further 
examples  in  AJPh.  31,  84.^  That  turturilla  should  mean  "the  place  of 
the  Dovies"  would  seem  easy  enough  if  scholars  had  but  bethought 
them  of  the  Greek  usage  of  hoi  ichthda  ("the  fishes"),  hoi  oniithes 
and  td  ornea  ("the  birds")  for  the  fish  and  bird  stalls  in  the  markets; 
cf.  Catullus.  55,  4,  where  in  omnibus  libellis=^apud  omnes  librarios. 
On  turtur  cf.  Buecheler  in  Archiv,  2,  116,  where  note  is  made  of  the 
continuous  expurgation  to  which  modern  lexica  have  been  subject. 
Obscenities  like  "Duke,"  which  recently  fell  under  my  eye,  have  next 
to  no  chance  of  ever  being  recorded,  though  the  example  represents 
a  class. 
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Further  corrections  of  vs.  262 


13.  To  Astaphinm's  hesitant  reprime  serram  Stratulax,  per- 
haps with  rude  interruption,  retorted 

262  meam  quidcm  hercle  tu,  quae  solita's,  comprime. 
Here  the  P  reading  mdim  (se.  scram,  i.  e.  "mentulam")  is 
right.  The  indecency  of  the  retort  is  somewhat  softened  by  the 
euphemistic  ellipsis  with  me«>//J"  and  the  insult  in  quae  solita's, 
quasi  "thou  expert  quean,"  is  likewise  euphemistic.  In  the 
Greek  original  mcam  comprimr  may  well  have  been  represented 
by  toiur  antecliou,  a  locution  actually  found  in  this  sense,  ellip- 
sis and  all,  in  xVristophanes'  Acli.  1120.  T  conjecture  also  that 
toud'  antechou,  retorts,  in  the  original  Greek,  Astaphium's 
anische(s)  stfdon  (§  31). 

Straiitlaj-'  retort  in  vs.  263 

14.  263,  inpudens  quae  per  ridiculum  rustico  suades  stuprum. 
Here  nothing  need  be  said  save  that  sfuprum  quite  adequately 
corresponds  to  the  interpretation  already  given  to  reprime 
se(r)rarn  (§  13). 

Correction  of   vs.  26 i,   the  last   half 

15.  This  verse  is  extremely  corrupt.     It  goes  as  follows: 

A    [As.]    IRA^^roiXI^TrDECEPISTIDEMSISTIUNAMLIT- 

TERAM 
B  iram  dixi  ut  esse  eepisti  sidem  sistun  alteram 

CD  iram  dixi  ut  esse  eepisti  fidem  si  est  una  altera. 

After  noting  that  in  A  decepisti  may  owe  its  de-  for  ex-  to  antici- 
pation from  demsisti,  I  follow  Lindsay  and  others  in  explaining 
P's  esse  as  due  to  a  ligature  writing  of  ex-  eonfounded  with  the 
ligature  for  et  (ef.  e.  g.  Havet  1.  e.  §721),  and  then  for  esse. 
But,  to  proceed  curtly,  I  would  read  as  follows  the  last  half  of  vs. 


"The  A  reading  earn  perhaps  suggests  haiic  in  Ovid,  Am.  3,  7,  73;  ista 
in  Priapea  56,  3;  earn  in  Petronius  132,  7;  ilia,  ib.  11.  Friedrich  ad 
Catulh  «4,  145  has  a  long  list  of  similar  indefinites  such  as  aliquid,  a 
thoroughly  modern  idiom. 
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264    excepsti  unam  /r/-^  litteram 
From   glossal    interpretations   of   excepsti   arose    excepisii   and 
[sijdemsisti. 

Correction  of  vs.  264;  the  first  half 


16.     This  leaves  us  in  A  for  the  first  half  of  our  line 

264  /As./  IRAMDIXLST/r 
where  for  SUT  Loewe  thought  that  he  saw  ITTE.  As  regards 
sut,  if  we  consider  the  lacerations  indicated  in  Studemund's 
apograph,  we  might  perhaps  restore  STIL  (or  -T,  miswritten 
or  misread  for  original  -L;  TI  is  for  V,  §  25).  Before  excepsti 
the  AP  precursors  had,  I  surmise,  STRATILAX,  but  the  proper 
name  in  the  text  had  been  reduced  by  skippipg  and  haplogra- 
phy  to  S[TRA]  TIL  [AX]  EXCEPSTI.  Accordingly,  inserting 
duxe  after  the  Varro  citation  of  §  12,  I  thus  restore  the  first 
half  of  the  verse : 

264  As.  /s/er(r)am-^  /duxe/  dix/e/i,  Stratilax. 
Here  Astaphium,  harking  ba^-k  to  vs.  262,  completes,  with  some 
repetition,  her  interrupted  sentence,  reprime  serram — ,-'  in  the 
form  serram  duxe.  For  the  construction  of  reprime  .  .  duxe 
cf.  Ennius'  Ann.  294,  audere  (i.  q.  audaciam)  repressit.  li 
Cicero  could  write  reprimerc  susccptam  obiurgationcm  we  need 
not  question  reprime  serram  in  Plautus.  And  as  Plautus  does 
say  comprime  orationem  {uocem)  we  may  not.  on  principle, 
exclude  from  his  text  comprime  orationem  facere,  or  even  com- 
prime nociferari.  It  would  be  hypercritical,  because  of  the 
tense  of  dixi  (see  on  dicerem  §8),  to  object  that  as  Astaphium 
repeats  only  serram  she  may  not  complete  her  interrupted 
phrase  by  adding  duxe.     Indeed,  her  correction  must  also  look 


"The  inserted  r  might  be  defended  by  the  a  of  alteram  in  CD.  On 
a/r  cf.  Most.  363,  where  the  P  Mss.  have  aedit  for  redit:  see  also  Havet, 
1.  c.  §  618.  My  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  no  wise  depends  on  the 
actual  insertion  of  this  r,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  supply  a  basis  later  on 
for  the  procope  of  ar  in  'raho  (vs.  689,  §10). 

"The  extra  si  in  B's  sidem  (§  15)  is  not  lil^ely  to  have  come  from 
8er{r)am  glossed  as  siram.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  got  in  from  the 
preceding  St{ratilax) ,  reduced  somewhere  in  the  text  transmission  to 
a  nota  personae  (§24). 
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to  Stratulax'  meam  /seram/,  and  she  had  to  reiterate  serram 
with  a  sharp  double  r  to  bring  out  the  trick  she  had  put  upon 
the  rustic  (§  2,  fn.)  in  usino-  the  word  serra — and  here  Plautus 
added  a  quip  the  nioi'e  to  his  original — which  Stratulax  was 
sure  to  understand  of  the  ser(v)a--  in  his  hand.  As  regards  the 
tense  of  reprime  diir(,  it  is  perhaps  ade(iuately  accounted  for  by 
a  negative  imperative  turn  like  noli  develluse  {Poen.  872)  ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that  any  action  must  be  in  progress  before 
it  can  be  made  to  cease.  xVccordinuly,  the  active  turn  reprime 
duxe  corresponds  to  the  passive  reprime  susceptam  orationem; 
cf.  desistat  (0.  O.  for  desist  -  )  combined  in  an  elegiac  epitaph 
with  the  perfect  infinitive  sollii  itasse  (Bueeheler,  Carm.  Epigr.y 
1212,  13). 

On  the  reading  t  nine  it  m  lentum  in  (265-)  266 

17.  It  remains  to  ex{)lain  vss.  265-266,  and  especially  the 
curious  reading  triincum  lent  urn  (266),  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  quips  with  the  paxilliirn  in  the  counterscene  (§  9).  Asta- 
phium  went  on,  aftei-  exccpsti  una.^  //'/  litteratn,  with 

265  ninii^^  (juidem  h'c  tru/n/cu/s/  lentus[t].  St.  pergin 
male  loqui,  mulier.  mihi  [es]  ?-•' 

266.  As.  quid  tibi  ego  maledico/  St.  quia  enim  me  truncum 
lentum  nominas.^* 

In  the«e  lines  we  have  the  advance  provocation  for  the  play 
with  the  paxillum  in  the  counterscene  (§  9),  where  Ussing 
rightly — as  Lindsay  cantiousl^v  admits — read  vs.  674  as  iam 
non  sum  tru/n/cu/s/  lentus,  etc.  (§  8  fn.).  For  the  interpre- 
tation of  truneum  lentum  in  266  Leo  made  in  his  edition  the 
apposite   reference  to  truncus  iners   iacui  in   Ovid,   Am.   3,   7, 


"'The  etymology  of  scrra  "saw"  has  not  been  settled.  The  word  is 
related  with  the  root  siiv)€r  in  scryno.  and  the  tool  was  named  from 
its  grating  buzzing  humming.  The  double  r.  if  not  simply  hypocoristic, 
will  come  from  a  rooistage  ser-s  (broken  reduplication).  Or  the  primate 
was  reduplicated  sesera,  whence  serie)ra,  with  syncope  of  the  penulti- 
mate vowel. 

*»This  es  of  the  P  Mss.  represents  the  illcopied  nota  As.  of  vs.  266. 

"In  the  P  Mss.  nomines.  Is  -es  a  second  copying  of  the  marginal 
word  es  at  the  end  of  265? 
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15;^'  but  for  lentus  express  reference  should  also  be  made  to 
Priapea,  83,  33  /men tula/  angue  lentior  (cf.  schoinion  "rope" 
used  in  Aristophanes,  Vesp.  1342  for  a  "mentula  lenta").  Also 
cf.  teniae  salices  in  Petronius,  §  132,  11.  In  the  counter  situa- 
tion of  True.  Ill,  ii  (§  7)  all  the  insistence  is  on  Stratulax' 
renewed  virilitv,  and  there  the  action  is  suited  to  the  word  bv 
the  obvious  horseplay  with  the  paxillum.  In  the  first  scene 
there  was  doubtless  a  similar  inverted  action.  In  vs.  262,  with 
the  words  mean  romprime,  Stratulax  had  reached  out  to  Asta- 
phium  the  sera  (doorbar)  in  his  hand,  and  she  pronounced  it 
(vs.  265)  a  truncus  lentus  (i.  e.,  on  tetulonienos;  cf.  eu  tetidom- 
enon  hoplon,  Anth.  Plan.  242),  that  is  the  sera — as  opposed  to  the 
ferrea  sera  of  Persa  572 — was  without  a  ferule  and  relatively 
flexible.  So  in  the  ejaculation  and  retort  of  vss.  265-266  we 
must  read,  with  proper  insertions, 

265  As.  nimi^  quidem  h'c  tru/n/cu/s/  lentus.     St.^^  pergin 
male  loqui,  mulier,  mihi? 

266  As.  quid  tibi  ego  maledico?    St.  quia  enim  me  truncum 
lentum  nominas.-' 


"In  connection  with  Truculetitus  II,  ii,  which  but  harps  on  Stratulax' 
amorous  lentitude,  the  whole  of  Am.  3,  7  should  be  read.  Petronius 
also  deals  with  the  same  situation  in  §127  sq. 

^This  nota  personae  was  caught  up  in  the  text.  A  reads  truculentust ; 
the  P  Mss.  tniculentus.    Cf.  also  §  24. 

"The  A  reading  is  truncum  lentum.  Goetz  and  Schoell  (ed.  Min.  vii, 
p.  x)  scorn  it  and  jeer  at  its  defenders.  After  Bueeheler,  they  hold 
that  truncum  l&ntum.  which  does  in  fact  fall  on  the  top  line  of  a  page 
in  A,  is  due  to  the  copyist's  taking  over  from  the  pagehcad  the  scroll- 
writing  of  the  title  line  TRU'CU — which  does  not  altogether  account 
for  the  -m  of  truncum.  Granting  that  the  title  line  belonging  to  the 
rubric  was  written  before  the  text,  it  would  still  seem  far  from  credible 
that  the  copyist  pronounced,  and  pronouncing  miscopied,  it  as  TRUNCU. 
It  seems  highly  credible  on  the  other  hand  that,  if  the  original 
Astaphium  said  in  vs.  265  nfmis  quidem  hie  truncus  lentus,  sub- 
sequent actors  or  readers,  after  final  s  began  to  make  position, 
should  have  emended,  particularly  under  the  spell  of  the  name  of  the 
play,  to  the  traditional  tru^n^culentus.  Without  going  so  far  back, 
however,  the  copyist  of  the  A  precursor,  with  the  title  Truculentus  In 
mind,  might  have  transcribed  TRVNCVS  as  TRVCVS/TRVCV(S) ;  or 
in  transcribing  VN  .he  might  have  skipped  to  the  V  part  of  N. 


\ 
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Summary  of  tlie  preceding  argument 

18.  So  far  the  following  points  have  been  made: 

(1)  That  for  the  phallic  play  of  Rudens  II,  iv,  the  actor 
availed   himself   of   the    doorbar   or   doorpeg    {sei^a   or 

paiibulum:  or  pessulus). 

(2)  That  in  Truculentus  II,  ii,  in  the  like  situation  be- 
tween an  ostiarius  (Stratulax)  and  an  ancill-a  meretricis 
(Astaphium),  like  (or  here  inverted)  phallic  play  with 
the  sera  or  pessulus  was  to  be  expected. 

(3)  That  in  the  contiascene  of  the  Truculentus  (III,  ii), 
phallic  play  with  the  paxillnm  (cf.  §  9,  vs.  686)   is  cer- 
tainly   indicated;    while   the   whole  point   of   the  scene 
turns  upon  Stratulax'  amorous  revivification. 

After  these  points  made  it  has  been  argued 

(4)  That  amorous  lentitude  on  the  part  of  The  Truculent 
is  the  dominant  note  of  the  first  scene  between  Stratulax 
and  Astaphium:  the  dramatic  busine&s  being  managed 
with  a  serra  o^j-  patihulum,  w^hich  Astaphium  derisively 
called  a  truncus  leuius. 

! 

'i 

The  Name  Stratulax 

n 

m 

19.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  begin  the  discussion  of  the 
name  S[TRA]TIL[AX]  as  restored  to  the  text  in  §  16;  and 
to  see  if  it  lends  confirmation  to  the  dramatic  play  with  the 
sera  (truncus)  or  pessulus  (paxilhim). 

Evidence  for  the  name  Stratulax  (P  Mss,,  Stratilax] 

20.  In  spite  of  "authoritative"  denials  to  the  contrary,  if 
dulv  weifjhed.  the  evidence  for  the  nomen  personae  Stratilax — 
rightly  retained  (pace  Lindsay)  by  Goetz  and  Schoell — is  as 
strong  as  any  evidence  for  a  nota  can  be  in  P.  Nor,  if  the  name 
ever  occurred  in  the  dialogue— as  in  fact  I  restore  it  in  vs. 
264— could  the  P  evidence  be  doubted.  The  fact  that  in  A  the 
nomen  is  solely  Truculentus  does  not  constitute  valid  counter 
evidence  because,  in  view^  of  the  name  of  the  play,  which  was 


V. 
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current  in  the  time  of  Cieero  {de  Antic.  §  50)  and  Varro 
(I.  I.  vii,  70),  the  designation  of  Stratulax  as  truculentus  ser- 
uos  may  liave  yielded  to  Truculentus,  seruos.  Just  so  in  P 
the  name  of  Pseudulus  gives  place  in  one  scene  head  to  Seruos 
ehrius  (cf.  Lindsay,  Ancient  Editions  of  Plaiitus,  p.  96^). 

The  nomina  peronarum  in  P 


21.  The  nomina  personorum  of  the  Truculentus  include,  be- 
sides Stratilax,  Siratophanes  and  Strahax.  This  made  the  dis- 
position of  the  abbreviated  notae  personarum  difficult,  and  the 
name  Stratilax  has  been  explained  away  as  a  mere  misreading 
for  Strauax'^  {u,  i.  e.  v,  for  h).  But  this  explanation  falls 
short  for  STRATILAX  by  one  straight-shank  letter  (T  I  L;  on 
VjTI  see  §  25).  In  Act  III,  sc.  i,  Strabax  and  Astaphium  hold 
a  dialogue  and  in  C  the  nomina  personarum  stand 

STRATILAX-'*  (D^  STRATI  LAX)  SERVUS  ANCILLA 
Just  22  lines  oft'  the  nomina  in  sc.  ii  occur  as 

ASTAPHIUM  SERVUS  ANCILLA^^ 
In  B  the  nomina  for  Act  II,  sc.  i,  are  Stmtilex  RUSTICUS^^ 
ANCILLA,  preceded  at  the  end  of  the  previous  scene  by  Tru- 
culentus  Astaphium.  These  facts  signify  that  in  the  P  Mss.  the 
scenehead  of  Act  II,  sc.  ii,  had  been  transposed  forward  and 
put  over  sc.  i.  Now  as  the  P  precursor  designated  by  Lindsay 
as  P"^  had  19  lines  per  page  in  the  Epidicus,  20  in  the  Casina 


"We  might  almost  as  well,  where  the  nome'H  Astaphium  replaces 
Stratophcmes  (§§  22-23),  set  that  confusion  down  solely  to  a  mistaken 
ductus  transcription. 

"For  Stratulax,  due  to  the  separation  of  STRATV,  Latinized  to 
strati:  cf.  the  misdivisions  of  the  name  Stratophanes  in  §  22  fn. 

•"For  STRAT.  SERVUS  ASTAPHIUM  ANCILLA.  See  the  scenehead 
of  II,  vii  (§22),  where  in  C  the  name  of  Astaphium  has  replaced  the 
name  Stratophanes. 

"In  the  Italic  recension  (D'F)  the  nota  RUSTICUS  designates 
Strabax  in  the  scenehead  of  V.  i  (before  vs.  893).  But  rusticus  cer- 
tainly belonged  to  the  servus,  Stratilax  (cf.  the  text  of  vs.  263);  not 
to  the  adulescens,  Strabax.  In  vs.  246  Strabax  was  called  agrestis 
and  A  adds  rusticus.  by  taking  up  a  gloss  from  the  margin.  It  was 
from  some  such  gloss  that  the  epithet  Rusticus  was  taken  up  by  the 
Italic  recension  in  V,  i  as  a  nom&n  personae  for  Strabax. 
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and  Rudens^  21  in  the  Mostellaria;  and  as  the  text  of  our  sc. 
i  filled  22  lines'^-  the  transposition  of  the  scene-head  practically 
covers  a  precise  page.  This  means  that  the  copyist's  or  rubri- 
eator  s  eve,  after  a  period  of  diversion,  had  first  fallen  on  the 
wrong  leaf  of  his  original,  but  at  the  corresponding  horizontal 
level  of  the  opposite  leaf. 

The  nota  Z :  confusion  of  nomina  personarum 

22.  In  Act  II,  sc.  ii,  the  only  other  scene  in  which  The  Tiu- 
culent  has  a  place,  F  (representing  the  Italic  recension)  has 
the  nomina  Stratilax  servus  Ascaphiiim  ancilla.  If  we  go  for- 
ward, however,  to  II  sc.  i  (vs.  210),  a  distance  (run-over  lines 
not  reckoned)  of  45  lines  (2X22  +  1),  we  find  in  B,  instead  of 
the  name  of  Asfaphinm,  a  most  unique  scenehead,  viz., 


n 


ZASTRAPIIIVC.   VL 

Here  Z  is  the  Greek  letter  used  as  a  nota  personae  (cf.  Dziatzko 

in  Fleck.  J  BE.  127,  61)  :  while  the  R,  so  far  as  i  can  learn,  has 

n 

not   been    in   the   least    exphnned.      Nor   has   VL   been    entirely 

explained.     There  lies  over  the  V  a  sprawling  minuscule  n   (or 

something  like  that),  or  an  inverted  omega,  and  the  L  is  most 

imperfect  in  its  horizontal  bar.     The  C  is  of  course  for  Canti- 

cum.     Later  on,  in  the  scenehead  of  II,  vii    (before  vs.  551), 

we  discover  the  secret  of  the  R.    There  the  soldier  Stratophanes, 

wkose  name  is  certified  by  the  text,^^  is  designated   in  B  as 


•^Tbe  incomplete  line  quid  eum  ueWit  (651)  was  due  to  the  mis- 
reading of  perrogo  in  650  as  /infterrogo  (see  on  P/T  §  12  fn.).  Vss. 
650-651  are  in   the  "chopped  hay"   style: 

650  quaerit  patrem.  dico  esse  in   urbe.   perrogo    (with   entreaties   I 

ply  him ) ; 

651  homo  cruminam  sibi  de  coUo  detrahit. 

«Vs    500.  Stratophones   {Strata  phones);   503.  Stratio  panes   {statio- 

r^ 

panes);  513,  Strata  ponejn;  929,  Staj 
of  II  vi  STATOPHANES  corrected  to  STRATOPHANES  (D«);  and 
in  the  scenehead  of  II.  vii  STATOPIMONES  (B).  with  St  corrected 
out  of  SA.  while  T(0)  and  P(I)  are  dittographic  (§12  fn.).  and 
M=PH,  cf.  PN  for  PH  in  ASTAPNIUM   (B,  II,  iii). 


tophanes:  note  in  the  scenehead 
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ASTARC,  but  in  C  as  ASTAPHIUJ\P*  .C.  (STAPHIUM,  D^). 
Now  if  w^e  count  down  our  list  of  Dramatis  Personae — of  no  INIs. 
authority,  but  arranged  correctly  in  the  order  of  appearance— 
the  6th  character  (reckoning  the  prologus  as  the  first)  ia  the 
soldier,  Stratophanes.  The  riddlesome  Z  is  the  6th  character 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  and  designated,  as  usual,  the  6th  char- 
acter in  the  play:  cf.  Lindsay,  Captivi,  p.  91,  on  the  original 
Greek  notae  of  the  Trinummus,  where  the  character  of  Lysiteles, 
there  designated  by  Z,  appears  in  our  list  of  Dramatis  Personae 
in  the  5th  place.  But  we  know  that  in  the  Tnnummus  the  old 
man  Philto  was  designated  out  of  order  by  A  (for  A),  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  Lysiteles  becomes  the  6th  character.  Be 
it  added  for  the  stake  of  completeness  that  the  interfusion  of 
the  nomhia  Astaphium  and  Stratophanes  in  the  nota  ZASTRA- 

n  _  n 

PHIVC.  VL  is  proved  by  VL,^'  i.  e.  XVX,  a  miswriting  for 
MIL(ES).       , 

The  nomen  Stratilax  in  P 


23.     The  fossil  Z  in  the  scenehead  of  II,  i,  is  of  the  utmost 
significance,   for  it  proves  that   in  a   now  lost  precursor  of  B 


•*It  is  not  certain  that  Astaphium  appears  in  this  scene  at  all.  Leo 
assigns  a  few  words  to  her,  and  Lindsay  follows  him,  but  with  the 
curious  omission  of  her  name  from  the  scenehead.  Goetz  and  Schoell 
gire  her  no  place  in  the  scene,  but  assign  her  supposed  words  to  her 
mistress,  Phronesium. 

"'Dziatzko,  l.s.c,  explains  VL  as  a  substractive  numeral=XLV,  and 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  Canticum  is,  as  we  have  seen,  45.  Startling 
ae  this  coincidence  is,  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  accident,  even  when 
supported  by  the  scenehead  of  Trinummns  II,  ii  where,  after  the  last 
word  of  the  Canticu7n  of  II,  i  (58  verses  in  B)  B  adds  LX,  followed  by 
the  nomina  filto  lysiteles.  Now  it  is  at  II,  ii  of  the  Trinummus  that 
the  P  Mss.  begin  to  indicate  the  notae  personarum  by  the  (Greek) 
letter  A  (for  /\)  to  designate  Philto  and  Z  for  Lysiteles.  So  I  conclude 
that  the  LX  preceding  the  proper  names  in  the  scenehead  is  a  mis- 
writing  of  the  notae  L  and  Z  (botli=Lysiteles).  For  X  miswritten 
for  Z  cf.  True.  954,  where  the  P  Mss.  have  xonas  for  zonam.  Or 
LX=LV  {nota  for  Lysiteles). — I  find  subsequently  that  Lindsay  has 
given  much  the  same  explanation  of  LX.    Nor  does  he  accept  Dzlatzko's 

n 
explanation  of  VL.     Anc.  Edit.   (p.  83). 
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certain  information  about  the  Dramatis  Personae  of  the  Trii- 
culentus  was  contained,  just  as  in  the  Triuummus  there  is  a 
record  of  the  original  Greek  alphabetic  notae.  Whatever  was 
the  source  of  the  Z  was  also  the  source  of  the  nomen  personae 
Stratilax  (Strati  lax  in  D'  accounts  for  B's  Stratilex).  This 
information  will  at  least  have  consisted  partly  in  abbrevia- 
tions, cf.  B's  ASTARC— C=Canticum— for  STRAT.,  con- 
founded with  ASTAP.  in  II.  vii.  It  is  clear  that  the  notae  for 
Strabax  Stratvlax  Stratophanes  and  even  Astaphium  were  all 
subject  to  concurrence  and  confusion,  which  accounts,  among 
other  things,  for  the  elevation  of  the  epithet  Tniculentus  to  a 
role-name;  cf.  Rusticus  (D''  and  F)  for  Strabax  in  Act  V, 
Strabax'  second  and  last  appearance.  But  Stratulax  was  also 
HusticKS  (cf.  §  22  and  vs.  262),  which  further  accounts  for  the 
intrusion  of  the  nomen  Stratilax  Rusticus  at  Strabax'  first  ap- 
pearance (III,  i).  For  the  confusion  of  the  notae  for  Stra.to- 
phanes  and  Astaphium  some  marked  and  specific  unclearness 
in  the  manuscript  source  for  the  Greek  notae  must  be  assumed. 

Tlie  nota  Sit.  for  Stratulax 

24.  It  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  that  in  III,  ii,  the  scene  of 
Stratulax'  second  and  last  appearance,  the  readings  uoluptasi 
(vs.  687)  and  dicist  (690)  may  stand  for  uolupta/s/  St.  and 
dici/s/  St.;  cf.  also  on  tru/n/cu/s/  lentus  St.,  §  17.  Leo  found 
in  these  extra  t's  the  nota  for  Tr.,  and  included  in  his  evidence 
hab€7i[t]  (vs.  6S0),  where  the  error  is  of  quite  another  soil;;  cf. 
dan\t]  in  vs.  373;  As.  671  (eorrectly  explained  by  Havet,  1.  c. 
§  897)  ;  es\t]  in  vs.  586. 

The    name  Stratulax  in  Cicero 

25.  But  it  now  remains  to  discuss  (1)  the  connection  of 
Cicero's  Antony  epithet  of  Stratillax  (so  the  Ms.,  but  il  is  mis- 
written  for  u,  see  §  16,  and  cf.  Lindsay,  TE.  p.  87;  Poen.  314, 
PLELLI  in  A  for  pleni)  ;  and  (2)  the  quips  suggested  by  the 
telltale  name  to  the  Greek  author  of  the  Stratulax  scenes.  We 
have  seen  already  (§  7)   how  few  lines  fall  to  Stratulax,  but 
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yet  his  character  so  dominates  the  play  that,  in  a  paradoxical 
sense,  his  two  scenes  look  almost  like  a  mime — a  Herondean 
mime — given  length  by  contamination  with  the  old  stock  busi- 
ness of  the  nea — a  bragging  soldier,  two  young  men  sowing 
their  wild  oats,  a  meretrixy  a  wronged  young  lady,  mother  of 
a  child  by  her  former  fiance,  to  whom  she  is  to  be  reunited  be- 
fore the  curtain  falls.  In  the  first  scene.  The  Truculent,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  doorbar  (sera)  or  doorpeg  (pessulus)  to 
gesticulate  a  phallus,  repulses  and  rebuffs,  with  comic  inver- 
sion of  the  expected  action,  the  amorous  advances  of  Astaphium, 
once  a  meretrix,  now  sunk  to  an  ancilla  'meretricis — a  sor^^  nf 
duenna,  perhaps,  like  Scapha  in  the  Mostellaria.  Later  on,  in 
the  counterscene,  his  mood  all  changed  to  compliance  and  invi- 
tation, he  reiterates  the  phallic  play,  actually  employinj]:  a 
paxillum  (i.  e.  a  pessulus).  Its  grossness  apart,  this  scene  is 
supremely  clever,  and  there  is  a  positive  stroke  of  geniits  at 
the  end  where  The  Truculent,  in  the  height  of  his  ogling,  on 
learning  that  his  young  master  has  entered  the  lair  of  the  niere- 
trixj  flares  up  in  a  sharp  outcry  with  the  old  truculence,  cast- 
ing a;side  for  the  nonce  his  vaunted  urbanity  and  new  culture. 
No  playwright,  whether  Shakespeare  or  another,  has  ever  sur- 
passed in  portraiture  effect  the  result  here  so  simply  and  9©o- 
nomically  achieved. 

Proverbial  character  of  the  Truculent 


26.  A  character  like  The  Truculent 's  was  foreordained  to 
become  proverbial.  See  how  the  composer  of  the  acrostic  argu- 
ment seized  on  his  traits  in  the  words, 

ui  magna  seruos  est  ac  trucibus  moribus, 
lupae  ni  rapiant  domini  parsinioniam : 
et  is  tamen  mollitur. 

His  seachange  also  met  the  notice  of  Donatus  (ad  Terenti  Ad. 
V,  ix,  29) :  bene  in  postremo  dignitas  personae  huius  seruata 
est,  ut  non  perpetuo  commutata  uideretur,  ut  Truculenti  apud 
Plautum.  As  a  characterization  of  another,  the  name  of  The 
Truculent  would  be  apt  (1)  for  a  change  in  general  from  trucu- 
lence to  mildness;  (2)  for  a  like  change  in  an  amorous  relation; 
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(3)  for  an  improvement  in  urbanity;  (4)  or  merely  to  describe 
great  violence  of  manner. 

Stratidux  and  the  Second  Philippic 

27.  In  a  letter  belonging:  to  November-December  B.  C.  44, 
a  time  shortly  after  the  incubation  of  the  Second  Philippic, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Atticus  only  some  three  to  five  weeks 
before,  Cicero  at  the  end  of  his  letter,^^  hastening  to  the  signa- 
ture   (as   we   would   say),   writes  this   cryptic   sentence: 

Lcptae  litterarum  exemplum  tibi  misi  ex  quo  mihi   videtur 
Stratillax   (i.  e.  Stratidas,  see  §  25)   ille  delectus  de  gradu. 
Now  in  deiectus  de  gradu  we  have  an  excellent  interpretative 
clue.     This  is  to  be  interpreted,  after  the  good  rule  of  explain- 
ing Cicero  by  Cicero,  in  the  light  of  de  off.  1,  80, 
m        fortis  vero  animi  et  constantis  est  non  perturbari  in  rebiis 
^\    asperis  nee  tumultuantem  de  gradu  deici  ut  dicitur.^^ 
Here,  as  in  our  homely  figure  of  the  barnyard,  I  take  de  gradu 
deici  to  mean  "to  be  knocked  ofiP  his  perch,"  used  of  a  quarrel- 
some cock,  deiectus  de  gradu  scalar  galUnariae  (cf.  also  Varro, 
r.  r.  3,  3,  4,  for  the  climbing  ladder  in  an  aviary).     The  stereo- 
typed  explanation    from   the   fencing   of   gladiators   is   a   pure 
guess,  certified  by  nothing:  nor  is  de  gradu,  as  in  Thes.  LL.  V. 
398,  16,  to  be  closely  grouped  with  dc  loco  or  de  statu,  a  mis- 
take  forbidden   by   Cicero's   ut   dicitur    (cf.   also   Otto,    Sprich- 
woerter,  s.  v.  deicio).     Again,  it  is  a  mere  guess  to  interpret 
Straiulax   ille   by   "imperatorculus,"   an    interpretation    which 
Stephanus   (.s\  v.  Strntullax)    properly  challenged.     Be  it  noted 


•"The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  a  genuine  postscript,  subsequently 
added,  before  despatch  of  the  missive,  in  response  to  a  communication 
received   meantime    from    Atticus. 

''That  is,  not  to  be  fluctuating  and  ©holeric.  In  this  sense  Tacitus, 
dial.  26,  writes  of  Cassius  Severus.  .  .  .  quamquam  plus  bilis  habeat 
quam  sanguinis  .  .  omissa  modestia  ac  pudore  verborum,  ipsis  etiam 
quibus  utitur  armis  incompositis  et  studio  feriendi  plerumque  deiectus. 
non  pugnat  sed  rixatur.  Clearly  in  Cicero  deiectus  de  gradu  might 
refer  to  the  "floundering"  of  an  irate,  but  inexpert,  speaker  like 
Antonius. 
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in  passing  that,  while  I  was  correcting  a  proof  of  this  essay, 
a  negro  servant  boy  answering  to  the  name  of  ''General" — and 
the  sobriquet  is  not  rare — brought  a  package  to  my  door. 

Apt)iess  of.  the  name  Stratulax  to  Antony 

28.  The  Second  Philippic  reveals  several  points  which  would 
justify  the  application  of  the  name  of  Stratulax,  the  Truculent, 
to  Mark  Antony:  (1)  to  characterize  the  mere  violence  of 
Antony's  reply,  on  Sept.  19,  to  the  First  Philippic;  (2)  to 
sneer  at  Antony's  amorous  reconciliation  with  Fulvia  as  re- 
counted at  length  and  with  gusto  in  Phil  II,  77  sq. ;  (3)  to 
characterize  Antony's  relatively  mild  demeanor  to  Cicero  in 
the  senate,  after  the  fury  of  his  edict ;  (4)  to  sneer  at  the  new 
''urbanity"  of  Antony's  Ciceroniad  and  the  rhetorical  coach- 
ing he  had  taken  for  it;  (5)  lastly,  the  Cicero  who  had  written 
of  Antony 

dat  nataliciam  in  hortis.  cui?  neminem  nominabo:  putate  tum 
Phormioni  alicui,  tum  (Jnathoni,  tum  etiam  Ballioni 
might  well,  in  a  private  letter,  have  branded  Antony  with  the 
name  of  the  most  violent — with  the  possible  exception  of  Ballio 
— of  all  the  characters  on  the  Roman  comic  stage.  Leo's  warn- 
ing (see  his  note  on  vs.  256)  not  to  look  to  Cicero's  Stmtilax 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  character  of  The  Truculent  (or  con- 
versely) means  a  mere  refusal  to  search  for  evidence:  "nomen 
proprium  non  indiderat  poeta."     Alack  and  alas! 


DeHv<ition  of  the   name  Stratulax;  interpretative  clues 

29.  Against  the  admission  of  the  name  Stratulax  as  the 
name  of  the  servus  rusticus  (§21  fn.)  et  truculentus  the  argu- 
ment has  been  seriously  advanced  that  Stratulax  is  not  a  nomen 
servile  Graccum!  Certainly  not,  and  neither  is  the  name  Pseu- 
dulns  (haplologically  shortened  from  Pseu/do/-dolos,  quasi 
"Guile-tricker")  a  typical  nomen  servile,  but  a  nomen  signifi- 
cant a  poeia  quodam  Graeco  sive  assumptum  sive  confla4um^ 
Just  so  Sti-aiulax^^  (:  *  stratulos  :   :  Strahax   :  strahos  "squint- 


•The  long  a  may  be  due  to  Latin  flexion  types,  cf.  Gulax  "Throaty" 
(Lat.  gula).  The  derisive  name  Strahax  is  no  typical  nomen  adulescen- 
tis,  either. 
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eyed''  :  :  litfiax  "stony":  lithos  "stone")  will  be  a  derisive 
name  {nomen  irrisii'iun),  eompounded  (with  haplology)  from 
Strato-\-tiilax  (or  -tolax),  cf.  the  gloss  tolux,  aidoion;  or  from 
strato+lax.  The  comic  poet,  like  another  Shakespeare,  may 
be  expected  to  have  played  at  will  with  his  telltale  name,  mak- 
ing quips  (1)  now  on  struto  (i.  e.  "prostratus"  or  ''stramen- 
tum,"  cf.  vs.  278,  in  stramentis  pernodare)  ;  (2)  now  on  lax 
(cf.  vs.  268,  pedihus  proteram,  translating,  I  take  it,  lalxpatcsof^ 
(3)  now  on  -tiilax  or  -tolax.  As  Vahlen  rightly  saw,  the  Greek 
author  of  the  Truculentus  translated  the  name  Phronesium  for 
the  benefit  of  his  hearers  (in  vs.  78^-),  wliile  for  the  Roman  audi- 
ence, as  Vahlen  duly  insisted,*^  the  interpretation  of  the  name 
was  indispensable. 


Further  interpretative  clues  from  the  telltale  name 


30.  Numerous  further  sugtjq^tions  for  quips  were  likely 
to  arise  from  the  composition  of  strato-  with  -tuhx.  Thus  if 
-tulax  belongs  with  tule  "culcita"  the  compound  would  indi- 
cate (1)  very  much  what  the  compound  Eunuchus  ("chamber- 
lain") indicates,  viz.,  "qui  sternit  culcita^s."  The  taunt  of 
being  a  eunuch  (cf.  also  the  use  made  of  a  eunuch's  disguise  in 


=*"No  one  who  has  ever  read  his  Shakespeare  can  be  at  a  loss  for 
instances  how  one  word  suggests  another  and  quip  begets  quip.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  the  jocular  sphere  that  one  word  so  suggests  another 
that  words  may  be  said  to  do  our  thinking  for  us.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Brunetiere  criticized  Victor  Hugo:  In  the  poet  Hugo  the 
quality  of  verbal  cleverness  .  .  often  .  .  made  up  for  the  insufficiency 
of  ideas.  For  words  express  ideas,  although  some  of  those  who  jingle 
them  are  not  always  fully  aware  of  it;  and  one  thinks  just  by  "speak- 
ing", when  one  speaks  like  Hugo,  with  that  sense  of  the  depth  of 
vocables  which  he  possessed  and  with  that  marvellous  gift  of  drawing 
from  them  unknown  resonances. 

'•^Schoell's  strictures  on  Vahlen  {ed.  major,  p.  xlvi)  belong  to  the 
ancient  days  when  the  psychology  of  classical  playwrights  and  their 
audiences  was  submitted  to  the  rigid  whimsies  of  Teutonic  study-logic 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Roman  audience,  the  original  Greek  audience 
would  surely  not  have  taken  amiss  the  interpretation  of  Phronesion  in 
terms  of  sopjiia  (cf.  on  tautology  in  literature  Friedrich  ad  Catull. 
40,  5),  quasi  "Miss  Prudence  hath  ta'en  my  wits  away." 
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Terence's  play  of  that  name)  would  apply  to  Stratulax'  repulse, 
in  his  first  scene,  of  Astaphium's  amorous  advances.  If  -tulax 
belongs  with  tidos  "paxillum"  (cf.  §  9)  the  compound  amounts 
(2)  to  truncus  lentus^^  (cf.  §  17),  in  reverse  order.  (3)  If,  as 
a  derisive  epithet,  the  name  Stratulax  were  ancient  enough, 
dax  mii^ht  have  its  original  sense  of  "tundens,  tudicula"  (cf. 
Meister,  Herond.,  p.  749),  cognate  with  Lat.  lacerat  and  lacessit 
(="provocat,  irritat").  (4)  As  a  passive  noun,  the  same  -lax 
might  mean  "provocatio,  irritatio,"  and  the  whole  compound 
be  equivalent  to  "qui  prostrata  est  irritatione"  (cf.  OLat.  lax 
"fraus"  in  Fc-stus,  noting  for  the  sense  the  metaphor  whereby 
ferit  pcrcutit,  etc.,  yield  "fraudat";  see  Lorenz's  note  in  the 
preface  to  his  Pseudulus,  p  48  sq.)  (5)  Again,  if  the  name  were 
old  enough,  -lax  might  mean  "Voluntas"  or  "ira"  {lax  :  Ifma 
:  :  ptdx  :  petEos) .  (6)  Or  it  may  be  in  gradation  with  IvJw  to 
morion  to  andrcwn  (cf.  lEkaci  as  used  in  Aristophanes,  Thesm. 
493),  and  the  name  Strafu-lax  mean  "prostrata  mentula,"  de- 
scribing the  lentitude  of  Stratulax  in  the  first  scene. 

31.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  poet's  choice  or  invention  of 
the  name  Stratulax  hangs  closely  with  the  chief  action  of  The 
Truculent,  viz.  the  (inverted)  phallic  play  with  the  sera  or 
pessulus  in  II,  ii  (§  3)  ;  and  with  the  paxillum  in  III,  ii  (§  9). 
For  the  words  reprime  serram  (§12)  we  may  even  hope  to  re- 
store the  original  Greek,  viz.  anische/s/  stulon  (quasi  thursos, 
ef.  Euripides,  frg.  202;  i.  e.  a  phallus:  note  the  Latin  glosses 
caulus  thyrsus  tursus),  the  stfdos  here  being  the  mofhlos  or 
bdlanos  {paxillum,  pessulus,  §  2).  In  the  Greek  original  stfdos 
was  retorted,  after  anische/s/"'  by  some  form  of  t(dos=mdn. 
dalos,  pdssalos,  mentula,  thoueh^  the  ^actual;  wrcfe^.of.  tU  retort 
may  be  restored  as  toud'  (sc.  fHhie)'aldcCkr^if  U  l^^)-'  Th'-^idvs  to 
the  Latin  locution  with  serram  djicfjx  (§  A?)..  PlmtiJf  ^as  able, 
in  Astaphium's  further  retort'  Kt?Ii:rciovc  tX»  dirpl^y.  ihi^  je^  from 
serra  (rustic  for  sera)  as  echoed' with  an  ^intimation  of  sera 
(mentula). 


• « -■ 


"As  an  epithet,  the  uncompounded  truncus  lentus  may  be  compared 
with  the  Pompeius  epithet  of  Sopio,  cf.   §   2  fn. 
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Summ'ir>j   (see  also  ^18) 


32.  I  believe  myself  to  have  established  in  the .  foregoing 
paper  the  following  points  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Trucu- 
lent us  of  Plautus: 

(1)  II,  ii  is  a  scene  of  (inverted)  phallic  play,  exhibiting 
Stratulax'  amorous  lentitude,  coupled  with  great  vio- 
lence. 

(2)  III,  ii  is  a  scene  of  direct  phallic  play,  exhibiting 
Stratulax'  amorous  revivification  and  restored  good 
temper. 

(3)  The  telltale  name  Stratulax  (§§29  sq.)  eithei*=*'qui 
prostrata  est  mentula, "  characterizing  the  action  of  II, 
ii;  or  *'qui  prostrata  est  irritatione,"  characterizing  the 
action  of  III,  ii   (§'^  7  sq;  11  sq.). 

(4)  The  name  Stratulax,  become  proverbial,  was  applied 
by  Cicero  to  Mark  Antony  (§28). 


*-If  to  the  correct  form  anischc  the  Greek  original  added  s  it  was 
because  of  doublets  like  pdrasche/pardsches  (Umaschc/andsches) ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  equivoque  between  tulos  and  stuJos. 
On  the  distribution  of  Greek  puns  between  word-final  and  word-initial 
see  e.  g.  K.  Ohlert,  Ratscl  und  Ratselspicle  der  alien  Gricchen,  p.  8. 
Perhaps  the  rustic  chose  to  hear  Astanhium's  anischc  stUlon  as  anisches 
ti'ilon. 
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